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GAMMER GURTON'S NEEDLE 



GRACE HUMPHREY 
New York City 



"A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and merie Comedie: Intytuled 
Gammer gurtons Nedle. Made by Mr. S. Mr. of Art." 

So reads the title-page of the earliest extant edition of this first 
English comedy, dated 1575. And during all the years since it has 
remained a play to be read, not acted. For there is no record of 
its production in England, unless perchance Mr. Stevenson's "plaie 
at Christes coUedge" in Cambridge is identical with Mr. S's farce 
of the lost needle. If it has ever been played in a college in 
America or England, diligent search fails to show where and when. 
Certain it is that until last February it had never been given by 
professionals in this country. 

Some years ago an English professor in the University of Cin- 
cinnati assigned this play as outside reading. In the class was a 
junior who picked up the book to read it, just because it was 
required. After a few pages he became interested, finished it at 
one sitting, and left the library to hunt up the chairman of the 
college drama committee. 

Permission to present Gammer Gurton's Needle ? 

"No! "was the prompt reply, without discussion; "no, because 
it's too vulgar." 

Disappointed, the junior turned away. For ten years he 
thought of Gammer, and yearned to give it. And of the fifteen 
performances last spring, he gave one in Cincinnati, to a sold-out 
house, with many college students and professors in the enthusias- 
tic audience. In four other places the listeners have been college 
students. And the consensus of opinion is that what may seem in 
the reading rather vulgar and common seems all right in the acted 
play, with its atmosphere of three centuries ago. It is a farce, and 
in a farce horse-play is appropriate. The action is made as gro- 
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tesque as possible, but never played as broadly as might be. The 
actors unconsciously keep well on the safe side. 

The acting version is the work of that junior, Mr. Stuart Walker, 
who also produced the play in his own theater. Contrary to his 
expectation, he found it necessary to make very few changes. The 
longest cut for coarseness is three lines, an unusual record for an 
Elizabethan play. The total struck out "for naughtiness" is ten. 
"I didn't expurgate the play, taking out a lot of it in chunks," said 
Mr. Walker; "I dry cleaned it, taking out a spot here and there." 
By changing six or seven words, the meaning of the incantation 
scene, where Diccon draws the circle to summon the devil, was 
altered, but it has lost none of its extravagant fun. Indeed this is 
one moment in the play where the actors are sure to "get a hand"; 
so possibly it gains by the change. 

The text of 1575 gives no stage directions, and the producer let 
the business grow up of itself, as rehearsals went along. To this 
is due much of the naturalness in the acting that delighted Gammer's 
audiences. Hodge's throwing the cabbage from the upstairs win- 
dow, knocking Dame Chat down a second time; the choking of the 
cat, to see if the needle is in its throat; Dame Chat's swinging 
around with her stool at the trial, when all the others fall over; 
and her hitting the Baylye, thinking to strike Diccon — all these are 
Mr. Walker's own inventions. But he thinks, and the actors think 
too, that the very same business must have been employed in the 
sixteenth-century performances, if there were any; for they came 
naturally, of themselves — and that is the test for all stage business. 

For costumes and setting also there was no tradition, nothing 
to serve as a guide. But as in all Mr. Walker's productions, his 
aim was to keep them simple and appropriate, not to make them 
over-prominent, calling attention to themselves, distracting atten- 
tion from the lines of the play. Except in the red robe of Master 
Baylye, dull tones and not bright, vivid colors are used in the cos- 
tumes. Patches are, of course, much in evidence, as befitted the 
household of a woman skilful with the needle. Hodge especially 
needs Gammer's attentions, as soon as the needle is found. 

The setting is the same for the first four acts. At one side of 
the stage is Gammer Gurton's house, a two-story cottage, for it is 
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from the upstairs casement window that Hodge throws the cabbage. 
The opposite side is the Green Man Inn, with its sign, kept by the 
redoubtable Dame Chat. And connecting the two is a white 
picket fence, with hollyhocks and a bird house on a pole. The 
whole is a charming bit of color, providing just the right background 
for the actors, the total absence of properties giving them plenty 
of space for the rough-and-tumble scenes. 

The fifth act is in Master Baylye's house, and here the only 
furniture in the play is used — the stools where the group is seated, 
in a semicircle, somewhat as in a minstrel show; the fat, good- 
humored Baylye in the center, the two scolding women. Doctor Rat 
with the great bump on his cracked head, Hodge, and the mischief- 
maker Diccon. The plaintiff and witnesses speak in turn in this 
quaint trial. The setting is extremely simple: orange hangings, 
with a wide piece of black immediately behind the Baylye, and at 
either side a quaint lantern in a wooden bracket — that is all, but 
it is all that is needed. 

The designer of the settings, Mr. Wilmot Heitland, says that 
he made no great attempt to be historically accurate. The picket 
fence, for instance, is far later in date; but it seemed to fit in with 
the two quaint little houses, and added something to the atmos- 
phere. That was what he aimed for, throughout — to give the 
"feel" of a real sixteenth-century village. 

While living in Cambridge, Mr. Heitland often cycled or walked 
over to Grantchester, a httle village which the railroad and tram 
have not yet reached, and which is perhaps more untouched by 
modern life, more nearly as it was four centuries ago, than any 
other place in England. Many, many sketches of Grantchester he 
made, of gardens and cottages, of the Green Man Inn, of casement 
windows with the two parts leaded differently, of quaint chimneys 
and odd doorways. And from his memory of these sketching trips 
the setting for Gammer was made. 

"The lovely hamlet, Grantchester" it is named by Rupert 
Brooke, who lived there for some years until the war took from 
England the most promising of its younger poets. He too felt 
that the village v/as mediaeval, and in a poem full of delicate hu- 
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mor, clever whimsicality, and true patriotism, he describes it as 

a place where 

j'ou may lie 
Day long and watch the Cambridge sky 
And, flower-lulled in sleepy grass, 
Hear the cool lapse of hours pass, 
Until the centuries blend and blur 
In Grantchester .... 

The play is written in rhymed verse, but no attempt is made 
in reading the lines to accentuate this. Instead, it is treated as if 
it were prose, and never recited in a sing-song manner. More than 
one listener has commented on the fact that he did not notice the 
verse, the ideal way to have it; for the audience should be no more 
conscious of verse than of setting, but each should contribute its 
part to their enjoyment. 

Diccon the Bedlam is the central figure, and the life of the play. 
There is no reason whatever for his mischievous deeds, which con- 
stantly get other people into trouble. He is a merry lago, laying 
plot after plot just to gratify his own imagination. He is one of 
those non-moral characters whose acts cannot be excused. But 
somehov/, from the very beginning when he appears with the stolen 
bacon, all through the quarrels of the two old women, the hoax he 
plays on Doctor Rat, to the trial scene, Diccon keeps the favor of 
the audience. He is so genial, so quick, that they are happy in 
watching the success of his schemes to outwit the simple villagers. 

Indeed, Mr. Stehli, the young Swiss who plays Diccon, frankly 
says that he has never had a part that gave him such keen joy. 
Though it is strenuous, he always enjoys it, and finds it positively 
restful after other parts. He likes especially the scene where he 
imitates Dame Chat and makes Gammer Gurton thinli she has the 
needle. And in the court scene, while he is glad the Baylye lets 
him off so easily, he questions if there is not some collusion between 
them, and rather feels that some physical violence ought to be done 
the rogue. 

To every actor in the cast the play is real, and they, as well as 
the audiences, have great enjoyment in its fun. They acknowledge 
now that at first they were anxious, for as a whole it seemed to them 
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very un-funny. Only at the dress rehearsal, when the few invited 
guests laughed a great deal, did they see the situations properly. 

But laughable it truly is, and it is for this reason that it is pre- 
sented: not because it was the first, but because it is English com- 
edy. And a capital one it has proved to be, ryght pithy, pleasaunt 
and merie. It is announced frankly as entertainment, the his- 
torical interest not over-emphasized. For an audience of today is 
likely to be frightened off by the statement that a play is three 
centuries and a half old. They enter the theater, talking in low, 
hushed voices, as if the play were embalmed, and there could be 
nothing funny in a mummy. How they relax and enjoy it, and 
laugh and laugh when Dame Chat and Gammer knock each other 
about — and all this excitement over a needle! 

In 1562 the author of an interlude, acknowledging candidly the 
purely ludicrous intention of his play, described it as "not worth 
an oyster shell, except percase it shall fortune to make you laugh 
well." And Mr. S, in his comedy of Gammer Gurton's Needle, has 
given to a twentieth-century producer a play worth many an oyster 
shell, for it has fortuned, not only to make a modern audience 
laugh, but laugh well ! And there is little need for Diccon to say, 
at the end of the play. 

But now, my good masters, since we must be gone 

And leaue you behinde vs here all alone — 

Since at our last ending thus mery we bee, 

For Gammer Gurtons nedle sake let vs haue a plaudytie! 



